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Linguistics 

Language and Prehistory 
By Jens Elmegard Rasmussen and 
Fabrice Cavoto 

(University of Copenhagen) 


Indo-European and its Closest Relatives. Tlie Eurasiatic Lan- 
guage Family, vol. I (2000) Joseph H. Greenberg. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, Stanford, x + 317 pp. 


It will take up too much space to describe the creden- 
tials of Joseph Greenberg who has done pioneering clas- 
sificatory work on practically all of the world’s lan- 
guages. Since no one can be an expert on all the many 
languages and language groups treated by Greenberg — 
although in the case of many he definitely is — Green- 
berg's oeuvre is perhaps more than anything a grand- 
scale test of the validity of the state of the art of all the 
many fields and subfields on which his theories and con- 
clusions are based. Far from all relevant languages are 
equipped with ideal tools of study in the shape of clear 
and adequate grammars, etymological dictionaries and 
easy-to-consult treatises of their phonological and gram- 
matical history. A well-studied linguistic subfield ought 
to be ready for the comparative handling to which 
Greenberg subjects them all; some are fully prepared for 
such an undertaking, others are currently just getting 
there, while some will perhaps not be “Greenberg-ripe” 
for quite some time. Bom in 1915, Greenberg cannot 
wait for Utopia to materialize, but has wisely chosen to 
act now. One can only be grateful that he has taken up 
the challenge on a basis which he would undoubtedly 
himself have wished to be better in many parts. 

A large-scale comparison comprising the Eurasiatic seg- 
ment of “Nostratic” is by definition still a pioneering 
work. The study of Nostratic, long since out of its infan- 
cy, may be said to be now in its teens, struggling with 
the question of which of two promising identities it will 
have when it finally grows up. Future will show whether 
etymologies deriving Indo-European *b, *d, 'g (with the 
variants 'g and *g" ) from Nostratic plain *p, 't, *k (thus 
Illic-Svityc and his followers) or those departing from 
glottalized 'p\ *t’, *k’ (the position defended by 
Bomhard) will carry the day, or perhaps some reconcilia- 
tion of the two schools will prove possible. Since there 
are numerous lexemes that do not involve the controver- 
sial parts of the phonological system, one will have to 
acknowledge that enough within the Nostratic relation- 
ship looks so sound that it would be foolish not to follow 
the lead. 

The methods used by Greenberg in his big compar- 
isons have been criticized on several occasions. The 
reviewers can only say, So what? Were Rask’s, Grimm’s 
and Bopp’s methods any better when they did the 
groundbreaking work that founded what has since been 
hallowed as the model for all comparative linguistics to 
follow? In many respects Greenberg’s new book resem- 
bles Bopp’s classic Conjugationssystem of 1816 which 
to many is simply the birth certificate of Indo-European 
studies. Like Greenberg now, Bopp was not at all con- 
cerned with sophisticated phonetic laws, but contented 
himself with superficial similarity between the forms of 
the languages he compared. And since the naked eye can 
see the underlying identity of the 1st, 2nd and 3rd plural 


endings of Persian bar-tm , -id, -and take’ and those of 
Gothic sokjam, sokeip, sokjand seek' quoted by Bopp 
1816: 117 who does not even bother to mention the man- 
ifestly supporting endings of Greek and Latin, the Indo- 
European relationship was never in doubt. Likewise one 
may quote Finnish lpl -mme, 2pl -tte along with the 
basic personal markers *m, *t, *s corresponding to Lat. 
me, te, se as definite proof that the comparison of Uralic 
with Indo-European, regardless of the details of phonetic 
correspondence rules, is based on more than wishful 
thinking. The same markers turn up as Eskimo-Aleut 'm, 
% *c, and the intervening Chukotian group also has /m /, 
/t/ for 1st and 2nd person. It is precisely the aim of Green- 
berg’s new book to add the morphological support to the 
etymologies already suggested. As with Indo-European 
this work, if successful, will be decisive, since, while per- 
haps any specific lexematic unit can be borrowed from 
one language to another, obvious correspondences in the 
material used for purely grammatical purposes are 
extremely unlikely to reflect anything other than straight- 
forward relatedness, i.e. the situation that all the lan- 
guages concerned are in effect simple descendants of a 
single ancestor. It is the firm impression of the reviewers 
that the only defensible conclusion is a positive one. 

One of the most tenacious controversies pertaining to 
the idea of a Eurasiatic subgroup within the Nostratic 
relationship concerns the position, indeed the very exis- 
tence, of Altaic. Here the testimony of comparative mor- 
phology is surprisingly clear: In view of the existence of 
a 1st person marker /m/ - fb/ and a 2nd person /t / 
(whence in places /s/, /c/, /s /) in Turkic and Mongolian 
which bring to mind IE *-m, *-s, pi. '-me, '-te, combined 
with, e g., Turkic interrogative /k/ for persons and /m / 
for things which are hard to separate from Hungarian ki 
‘who’, mi ‘what, there can hardly be any doubt that 
these languages do indeed belong to Nostratic. And if the 
m/b alternation in the 1st person marker covers Turkic, 
Mongolian and Tungusic there can be no serious doubt 
that they form a special branch within Nostractic. In 
Greenberg’s words, “the chance of an irregular alterna- 
tion bi/men arising independently three times is infini- 
tesimal” (14). Note that this will be no less true if the 
interchange is found to be regular after all. 

Greenberg’s new book is thus not so much concerned 
with Indo-European which often plays only a minor part, 
as with its “Closest Relatives”, the basic topic being the 
unity and delimitation of Eurasiatic. This is taken to con- 
sist of: Etruscan, Indo-European, Uralic and Yukaghir, 
Altaic with Korean and Japanese, Ainu, Gilyak, Chukot- 
ian, and Eskimo-Aleut. The attention given to Etruscan is 
expectedly small, and the author hesitates as to its status 
as either a separate branch of Eurasiatic or as “a third 
member of Indo-European, alongside of Anatolian and 
Indo-European proper” (23). Thus, the basic message of 
the first chapter, “The Historical Background” (1-23), is 
that an Altaic node is real, while the other branches are 
separate units of the large Eurasiatic subgroup of Nostrat- 
ic of which the non-Eurasiatic members are Kartvelian, 
Afroasiatic and Elamo-Dravidian. Some hesitation is 
expressed concerning the position of Kartvelian which, 
judging by the taxonomic chart of Bomhard 1996:22, 
seems to be more closely related to EA than the other 
outside branches, so that it is in effect a matter of defini- 
tion whether one wants to include it or not. The specific 
arguments are left for the following chapters, the relative- 
ly short “Some Aspects of the Comparative Phonology of 
Eurasiatic” (24-60), and the majestic and central Chapter 
3 “Grammatical Evidence for Eurasiatic” (61-240). An 
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elaborate appendix treats Ainu vowel alternations (241- 
78), and a conclusion offers a survey “Classification of 
Eurasiatic Languages” (279-82), to which are added refer- 
ences and indices. 

The phonological section is the weak part of the 
fortress. Its main concerns are alternations between stop 
and nasal and within the vowel system. 

The nasal/non-nasal alternation of Eskimo-Aleut is ten- 
tatively compared with similar phenomena in Uralic and 
Chukotian. Thus, for Uralic, the 2nd person marker is -n 
in Ziryene and Ob-Ugric in some parts of the verbal sys- 
tem, but -d/-t in others, and also Samoyed (Nganasan and 
Nenets) has 2sg -n in word-final position (alternating 
with medial -r-, conceivably from *-f-). This is highly remi- 
niscent of the Eskimo-Aleut nasalization of word-final 
stops (Alaskan WEsk. ax]un ‘man’, erg. aqut'd-m, Alaskan 
EEsk. ax]un , erg. aquti-m), while the governing rule for 
Chukchi is the reverse, ydt ‘thee’ : ydn-dk ‘in thee'. Erro- 
neously, the author interprets the original Eskimo situa- 
tion as one of nasalization in close juncture, which is 
indeed found in many dialects, but only as a shallow rule 
of sandhi (as the author describes at great length). It is 
plain that this is no firm basis for genetic conclusions. 

The section about IE vocalism is totally unacceptable 
to the reviewers. In the author’s view alternations of 
height i/e , u/o are typical indications of earlier vowel 
harmony. Since such alternations can be cited from some 
of the other branches of EA, viz. Chukchi, Korean and 
Gilyak, and allegedly tie in well with the living vowel 
harmony of Uralic and Altaic, the author claims his 
broader perspective confirmed by the existence in indi- 
vidual IE languages of some odd instances of vowel varia- 
tion which he projects back beyond the IE protolan- 
guage all the way to a common Nostratic vowel 
alternation. In each instance, a more “local” explanation 
is belittled as ad hoc or even reflecting fear to face the 
facts. To the reviewers, such weak spots in the phono- 
logical histories of the IE languages are still superior to 
statements that blatantly violate well-established rules as 
the author’s suggestions mostly do. In fact, it is often not 
hard to explain the troublesome forms as due to quite 
natural changes of a more recent date. Thus, for OCS iz, 
Lith. is vs. Lat. ex (34f), it may be noted that Balto-Slavic 
'iz is the antonym of *in (Lith. i) and so may have taken 
over its vowel by a commonplace analogy, much as Slav. 
*v& ‘in’ took that of "ud (> OCS vy ‘out’). Gk. wl; ‘night’, 
as opposed to Lat. nox etc., is quite regular from 'nok't-s 
by “Cowgill’s rule” (seen also in owl; ‘nail’ from 
*h 3 n6g wh -s'). Gk. dial. lariO. vs. eariOc is a simple sponta- 
neous assimilation, while OCS vt/cera ‘yesterday’ : vecen> 
‘evening’ and the alternate form Cbtyre vs. cetyre ‘four’ 
are mere allegro reductions. The same may go for Gk. 
Ttiavpsq for normal reoaapeq ‘four’, but since the Gk. 
reflex of “schwa secundum” is /i J (mzvppi ‘I expand’ 
from *p e t-na-h 2 -mi), one may derive all variants from an 
old paradigm *k w et-uor-es, loc. *k* e t-ur-su (the latter with 
'-tu- > Gk. -&). True, “the theory of schwa secundum is 
now generally abandoned” (36), but by mistake, for 
Schindler 1977 irrefutably shows it to be the regular 
appearance of zero in the environment #T_TR (i.e., 
between two initial plosive consonants followed by a 
nonsyllabic sonorant). An example like Skt. siras : Avest. 
sarah ‘head’ is pitiful, since both represent Indo-Ir. 
'cidras from older * kr-Hos, a (repaired) zero-grade variant 
of Gk. K'epaq, this being normal ablaut e/zero with no IE 
/!/ involved. The same goes for Avest. <ina ‘at all’ which 
is identical with Skt. cana, not an old alternant of it. San- 
skrit sima vs. sama is so isolated that an ad-hoc explana- 


tion is called for: analogy with -ar-/-ir- from '-erH-/'-rH- 
(Renou 1952:28) or root *sh ,em-/*sd ,m- (FC)? The Skt. 
variation sakvan-/stkvan- clever, able' may be spurious; 
along with stkvas- ‘id.’ they may represent a refashioning 
of the perfect ptc. active, i.e. structurally 'he-kk-uos-/'ki- 
'kk-us- with the alternation e/i restricted to the redupli- 
catory syllable (cf. the meaning ‘be able’ of the perfect of 
sak- in the Rigveda). There is no need to posit an IE *is- 
mi alongside 'b,es-mi to account for some Slavic reduc- 
tions (37) any more than English I'm demands a vowel- 
less protoform; nor is the /i/ supported by OCS istb 
true’ which may be identical with Lat. justus\ and Gk. 
ipv. IcrOi ‘be’ is well enough explained from *b,s-d h t by 
the susceptibility of /hj/ to umlaut in Greek discovered 
by Hamp 1978 (seen also, e.g., in dSovt- tooth' from 
*h ,d-ont-'). The author’s insistence on /is/ as an erratic 
alternant of /es/ allows him to revive the old identifica- 
tion of the segment '-is- of Lat. forms like amav-is-ti, 
amav-er-am with the verb ‘be’ and even extend it to the 
Skt. ts-aorist which, in his opinion, “cannot have i from 
schwa because this would correspond to a elsewhere, 
which, as we have seen, it does not”. Yet, in the Celtic s- 
preterit in '-ass- (with a strong sibilant stemming from the 
3sg in V a-s-t ), it does just that, the type being in origin 
simply the s-aorist of set-roots from where it has been gen- 
eralized in Celtic. The Latin /-is-/ is still a problem; for a 
suggestion (reanalysis of the s-aorist of long-diphthong 
roots, 'TeHi- => ' TeH-m ~ ' TSHi-s-m ) cf. Rasmussen 
1989:46. It is also hard to grasp the meaning of be’ in the 
alleged Gk. “ euSid-e(s)a " ‘I knew ; an analysis of the IE 
pluperfect of *ueid- as a regular preterite of * uoid-h/i ‘I 
know’ will be given in Rasmussen forthcoming. 

Some of the author's i/e instances, however, do 
appear to be acceptable: the anaphoric acc. 'im, gen. 
'esio , and the indefinite 'k w is are clearly reduced forms 
of a stem *e/o- and *k"e-/*k"o- resp., the governing rule 
being one of accent, cf. esp. Skt. kds<it whoever’ and 
other examples assembled in Rasmussen 1988/99- As 
explained there, the rule applies only to the “thematic 
vowel” and to the vowel of reduplications, as in 'd h i- 
d h eh r ti, 3pl 'd h e-d h h r nti put'. 

Apart from such instances, the IE vocalism alternates 
according to rules that find no support in the external 
material adduced by the author. But then again, why 
should it? No one would expect a prestage of PIE to con- 
tain alternations matching the Germanic umlaut phenom- 
ena or the Latin word-internal vowel reductions which 
are obviously of a much later date; and the whole— or 
most — of IE ablaut may also be younger than the separa- 
tion from the Nostratic or Eurasiatic protolanguage. 

The external evidence presented to date shows noth- 
ing corresponding to the IE rules of vowel change which 
can then only be inferred by internal reconstruction 
from IE itself. Most of them are quite transparent and do 
not call to mind any notion of vowel harmony: (1) An 
unaccented short vowel is lost Ch,es-t+i is’, 3pl *h,s- 
ent+i, both with topical particle *-i not participating in 
the ablaut proper); (2) word-final '-s (older *-z?) of nomi- 
natives and '-h 2 of collectives produce lengthening on 
preceding -VC(C>, cf. 'h,ner-z > 'h 2 nSr-z, by PIE simpli- 
fied to *h 2 nSr, Gk. dev tip ‘man’; (3) on its way to zero, 
unstressed *e passed through an o-like stage, wherefore 
lengthening of unstressed *-e- yields *-o-, cf. 'sue-sbr > 
Lat. soror ‘sister’; (4) the aerostatic (“Narten”) ablaut e/e 
is regular from underlyingly long root vowel, to which 
one need add only a rule of initial accent (PIE 'steu-/steu- 
of Ved. stan . 7 , mid. stave from stu- ‘invoke’, pre-IE 
'stSu-/steu-, the latter alternant developed via 'steu- > 
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*steu-, the “initial accent rule” operating vacuously in 
other words because unstressed short vowels have 
already been lost, forms like gen. * p3-rtr-os father s’, 3pl 
'g" h n-ent+i ‘kill’ and even dat. *k" e turb h i6s ‘four’ being 
in fact accented on their first full vowel); (5) additional 
lengthening of e produced 6 (nom. *pid-z > 'p6d-s 
‘foot’), probably via trimoric /e::/ pronounced in two syl- 
lables [e.e] one of which was unaccented and so became 
[o], whereupon [e.o] was contracted to a long o-vowel; 
(6) stems in clusters shortened the lengthened vowel of 
the nom.sg., cf. 'n6k"'t-s ‘night’ vs. * p6d-s . An account of 
these basic rules is given in Rasmussen 1978/99. 

Special rules apply to certain varieties of IE /o/: (7) the 
“thematic vowel” (i.e. a vowel in stem-final position) 
alternates e/o, the form being /o/ before a voiced seg- 
ment, /e/ elsewhere, cf. verbal endings in '-om, '-es, '-et, 
'-ont , or pronouns in *-od, '-oi , and the telling common 
form of ipv. and voc. *-e; the only exception is the 
nom.sg. in '-os which may be accounted for by assuming 
earlier voiced '-z for the lengthening nom. marker as 
opposed to voiceless *- s of the non-lengthening 2sg mark- 
er of verbs; (8) the 6/zero of some reduplicated verbal 
categories (e.g. the perfect) must be simple dissimilation, 
'k w e-k"or- being ultimately based on *k*er-k K er-; (9) an 
“infixal o” must be assumed for causatives, the word-type 
toga and derivatives like Gk. 7Copvri, the forms coming 
out regular only in case an extra element "-0- (a conso- 
nant that changes to o after the working of the ablaut 
rules) is inserted into the root segment, cf. Rasmussen 
1992 for arguments. 

Of this only the thematic vowel and the infixal -o- have 
any chance of turning up in external evidence. The two 
may be ultimately identical, but that is for future analysis 
to decide. 

As claimed by Illic-Svityc the overwhelming frequency 
of underlying /e/ in the IE vocalism must be due to merg- 
er of a more varied older picture preserved in Uralic and 
Altaic. However, a yet unpublished study by Cavoto 
shows that Uralic and Altaic do not demand seven origi- 
nal vowels, but share a system of four basic vowel 
phonemes, viz. a, a, u/o, i/e , and that the opposition a : 
a dissolves when the forms are projected back into the 
Nostratic protolanguage for which a threefold system 
a/3, u/o, i/e suffices, all variation being ascribable to the 
adjacent consonants. 

The central chapter 3 presents 72 grammatical items 
as evidence for EA. The trouble with grammatical mark- 
ers and pronominal stems is that they are very short and 
often of somewhat vague functional identity, this making 
the danger of fortuitous resemblances very great. Thus, 
some of the entries have little or no persuasive power, 
while others make up small sets that seem hard to dis- 
miss. 

Unable to comment on all, we call attention to a num- 
ber of specific items which may be of general interest 
(the numbers are those of Greenberg’s sections): 

1-2. First-person m vs. k of Uralic with much the same 
distribution as IE *tn vs. *Jb 2 , i.e. with m as a more active 
or ergative-like marker as opposed to an inactive velar, 
the difference being restricted to the singular. Compara- 
bly, Eskimo-Aleut has lsg *-k opposed to a labial in the 
dual and plural, although the facts given are somewhat 
inadequate in showing this: Thus, the Esk. ergative lsg - 
ma is quoted as representing 1st person *-m-, while the 
Aleut form -mil} shows that the person marker is really 
*-k, whence word-final *-q, so that Esk. -ma is in fact from 
older '-m-xya, i.e. ergative marker *-m- + lsg *-q < *-fe + an 
optional particle not present in the Aleut form. Note also 


the difference in the lpl possessive, inergative '-put, 
which is somehow from *-B-S with a labial (< *-m-?) of 1st 
person + plural *-8, hardened by general rule to stop '-t in 
word-final position, contrasted with the ergative counter- 
part '-mta from ergative *-m- + 1st pers. *-B- + plural *-t < 
'-8, again with word-final treatment before the particle -a. 
With fewer preceding consonants there is word-internal 
treatment in the lsg inerg. possessive in Esk. -ka (Aleut 
without the particle -q). The Esk.-Al. Auslautgesetze 
changing underlying stops into nasals, and spirants into 
stops, are all but given in Swadesh 1952:168 and have 
been discussed at some length in Rasmussen 1979 (curi- 
ously, they are not mentioned in the survey of Eskimo 
phonological rules given in the introduction to Fortescue 
& al. 1994). Altaic also has 1st person m, retained word- 
intemally as in Turk, -miz our’, and changed into b- 
when word-initial (Turk, biz ‘we’), except when the 
word contains a second nasal, as * min T (Uzbek men, 
Mod.Turk. analogical bin). We suggest this formulation as 
superior to the traditional explanation of b > m by assimi- 
lation which the author rightly dismisses. 

4-5. Second person t seems inescapable, but the alterna- 
tive s looks more than anything like an original condi- 
tioned variant. Thus, in IE, the variation 2sg '-s : 2pl '-te 
and 2sg pronoun 'tu, 'te can be parallelled, e g., by 
* nemos ‘reverence’ : 'nemeto-s ‘holy’ and other cases of 
an interchange 'COt-T-s collected in Rasmussen 1994. 
Likewise for Altaic: if Mong. ci is derived from 'ti (72), 
one wonders why si- of other Altaic languages cannot be 
a further development of the same. Surely Eskimo-Aleut 
2pl poss. -ci must contain a plural marker also; note that a 
derivation from *- 1-8 would make it parallel with 2du Esk. 
'-tdk, Al. -Six from '-t-y, the palatal character of Esk. '8 
(reflected as [sv], [z], Jr], [c] and [j] in individual dialects) 
makes the development to [P*] with an auxiliary i-vowel 
fully comprehensible. There thus seems to be no real evi- 
dence for the author’s Nostratic 2nd person 's. 

7. A pronoun base ge or ga is suggested to account for 
the IE pronoun T and the stem nuclei of pronouns like 
Chukchi ydm/ydt or Hung, en-gem/te-ged ‘I/thou’ and 
Eskimo -mkdn ‘I ... thee’. While the rest may look prom- 
ising, an IE *egQj)om is supported only by Indo-lranian 
(Skt. aham), which has an extension -am on many other 
pronouns also (Skt. tu-dm ‘thou’, ay-dm ‘he’); the com- 
bined evidence leads rather to IE *(h,)6g. The stem of 
the Esk.-Al. personal pronouns is found to consist of a 
dental + velar cluster, perhaps /ty-/, cf. for details Ras- 
mussen 1987/99. This makes things far too complicated 
for a simple equation of 'eg(h)om with Kamassian 
Samoyed i-ga-m ‘I am’. 

8-9. A third-person pronoun i/e and a demonstrative 
stem a/e are distinguished on quite shady grounds. If /i/ 
of IE enclitic 'im, 'id is a regular weakening of the “the- 
matic vowel” '-e-/-o-, the e-form of the orthotone gen. 
'esio, dat. * esmoi in no way separates it from the second 
of the two items. As for the vocalism, there appears to be 
widespread cross-linguistic agreement on front vowels 
for near deixis as opposed to darker vowel in stems of 
more distant deixis, cf. Hung, ez/az ‘this/that’, itt/ott 
‘here/there’. There is a very interesting, and possibly sig- 
nificant, resemblance between the Ainu detransitivizing 
prefix i- and the Eskimo suffix quoted as -i- (its main vari- 
ant) of same function; the Eskimo morpheme is found to 
be ultimately *-&’- in Rasmussen 1979:71 (thus also, per- 
haps independently, Fortescue & al. 1994:396), which 
offers no good support for its being in origin an aggluti- 
nated object pronoun. 

10. A demonstrative ku of unclear deixis (distant in 
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Gilyak, near in Altaic cum Japanese) is taken to underlie 
Hitt, kun, the acc.sg. of kas ‘this’; however, also apas 
that’ has acc. apun, the n-form being in all probability 
simply a reduced form of the vowel influenced by the 
old '-in, cf., esp., the anaphoric stems ani- and uni- built 
on two different forms of the acc.sg. of the enclitic -a-. 
No such rounding occurred in Luwian za-s, za-n which 
proves an IE palatal like Lith. sis (whose /i/ is from 
enclitic use); it should be noted that there is no Hiero- 
glyphic Luwian variant)-, this being simply an antiquated 
reading for za-. The Eskimo 3rd person suffixed pro- 
nouns quoted for the “participial mode” in -lu-yu, - lu-yi-k , 
-lu-yi-t are those of East Eskimo; the full picture indicates 
PEsk. '-yn, '-kd-k, '-kd-t (thus still in SW Alaska) with the 
special consonant gradation of original word-final clus- 
ters (Rasmussen 1979:33); it is not easy to define the orig- 
inal identity of the elements of the series '-KX, *-KX-y, 
'-KX-5 thus pointed to (metathesis of the pronoun stem 
/ty-/? [I HR]), but it is no evidence for an old vowel alter- 
nation u/i. 

1 1 . A demonstrative *tV seems inescapable and repre- 
sents a classical item in distant comparison. The nom.sg. 
masc. *so, fern. ’sah 2 of the IE stem 'te-pto- is traditional- 
ly assigned to a different stem; however, given the IE 
alternation s/t, it is not inconceivable that 'so is by dis- 
similation from older 'so-s, and this in turn by assimila- 
tion from regular 'to-s (thus Rasmussen 1994). Forms 
(with different vowels) are quoted from the entire Eurasi- 
atic area, Eskimo offering its only prefix, the anaphoric 
ta- (possibly really 'taS-) attached to deictic local expres- 
sions. The reported “distance distinction” tu/to (far) vs. 
ti/te (near) again has a sound-symbolic feel to it. 

12. The alleged demonstrative s, dispensable as such 
for IE, may be properly a reflexive. Its development into 
a 3rd person pronoun in Uralic (Finn, ban) is parallelled 
at least by the Greek enclitic anaphoric fe (vs. orthotone 
reflexive e) and, for the possessive, by German sein and 
French son (also Hitt, -si-s ‘his’); also the Latin 
accusativus cum infinitivo and the Eskimo use of the 
reflexive of the recurrent 3rd person open avenues for 
such a development. The Eskimo reflexive possessive in 
'-ni acts on a preceding stem like a single consonant and 
so is underlyingly *-c which with word-final nasalization 
gave *-ii and later '-ni (Aleut -«); this is proved by the 
dual '-zdk (Aleut -dix) from intervocalic *-c°y (Rasmussen 
1979:37f). The full array k/m, t, c vs. IE *h 2 /m, t, s consti- 
tutes incontrovertible proof of the Nostratic genetic rela- 
tionship in the classical Neogrammarian sense of the 
terms. 

14-16. Dual in a velar occurs in many places, often 
accompanied by a plural marked by a dental. The com- 
bined weight is considerable, indeed in itself enough to 
prove the relationship to any unbiased observer. Thus, 
Uralic pi. -t is combined with a du. in -yin Vogul, and in 
other velars in Ostyak and Samoyed, and the 1st and 2nd 
pi. of the verb end in *-mek, *-tek. This is remarkably 
close to the picture of Chukchi which also has pi. -t with 
nouns and verbal endings -mdk, -tdk. It is shockingly 
close, also, to IE '-me, *-te which disagree with the plural 
marking of nouns in '-s or *-i (both from but fully 
rhyme with the dual type * pd 2 ter-e “two fathers'. It would 
seem that in the verbal endings, which were properly 
'-y-m-y, *-yt-y, *-8-m-S, '-5-t-S (i.e., predicative agent noun 
with adequate number marking followed by enclitic pro- 
nouns with their own number markings, cf. Rasmussen 
1987a: 100 [1999:267f]), the redundant second number 
marking was standardized using the form of the dual. 
This looks very much like a common innovation Of IE, 


Uralic and Chukotian. The author’s presentation is some- 
what compromised by his suggestion that the Armenian 
pi. -k 0 (from IE '-s') continues a dual '-k. Mistaken is* also 
the assessment of the Sirenik Eskimo plural marker -j 
which is simply the word-final development of '-t; with 
regular vowel weakening a form like 'pana-t “spears’ 
yields * pandj > Sir. panif, this is no u -i plural” (104) on a 
par with Lat. bi, hae, haec. A palatal shade of the plural 
marker is further indicated by the Uralic -t/-i- alternation 
(Finn, talo-t, inessive talo-i-ssa ‘in the houses’), even if 
the rules are not congruent with those for IE '-sP-i. 

23. The case for an “absolutive k" is particularly weak. 
The term is taken from Eskimo where an inflection 
* annaq ‘woman’, ergative 'aRnam, pi. 'aRnat gives the 
impression of a suffixed -q in the non-ergative (“absolu- 
tive”) form. However, the gemination caused on single 
consonants, as *aluq, * allum , 'allut ‘footsole’, demands 
an underlying stem ending in a uvular consonant, i.e. 

* aRnaR -, 'aluR- (> PEsk. '-q with normal word-final treat- 
ment), also appearing before possessive suffixes, e.g. 
Chaplino aRna%si, alu%-si ‘your (pi.) woman, oar blade’ 
as opposed to pana-zi ‘your spear’. Due to simplification 
of geminates in WEsk. and Aleut, the uvular has come to 
be widely perceived as a semantically empty suffix of 
erratic occurrence. That there are noun-forming velars in 
Uralic, Turkic, Chukotian and Gilyak is not so impressive 
if the common function is as vague as that: And even if 
Finn, sade’ ‘rain’ (vb. sat a-), Altai tara-k ‘a comb’ (vb. 
tar a-), Kamchadal c’ir-uq ‘thief (c’/r- ‘steal’), Gilyak 
asqa-k ‘younger brother’ (asqa- ‘be younger’), or some 
of them, really do contain the same suffix, one wonders 
how it has come to be perceived by Greenberg as a petri- 
fied article. 

24. The accusative in -m is one of the most striking 
resemblances between IE and Uralic. One will not like to 
dismiss it, and equally would one like to find a compara- 
ndum for the Esk.-Al. ergative marker which is also '-m. 
It may be suggested that the two m -cases are genetically 
identical, viz. an original genitive. If the verbal stem is an 
old agent noun, its object is only expected to be in the 
genitive (like Eng. her lover meaning ‘the one who loves 
her’). The reinterpretation of the genitival complement 
of the agent noun as a direct object would then be a 
most interesting innovation common to IE and Uralic. 

40. The curious resemblance between the synonymous 
Turkic -li and Eskimo -Idk ‘having -’, pointed out as coinci- 
dental by Menovscikov 1962:103, is expanded to include 
the possessive adjective of Lydian, e.g. (ntr.) mane-li-d 
‘that of Mane-s”, and the Common Anatolian pronominal 
genitive in -/ as Hitt, amrriel ‘of me’. However, there can 
be little doubt that Lydian -li- is simply based on the lat- 
ter, just like the Luwian poss. adj. in -ass-i- is based on 
the gen. case-ending seen in Hitt, -as (IE *-os). The origi- 
nal locus of the /-genitive is probably precisely the lsg 
pronoun: The IE possessive pronouns were derived by 
“vrddhi” (i.e., vowel insertion + thematicization) from 
the stems of the personal pronouns, e.g. *tue ‘thee’ => 
'teuos ‘thy’; with ‘me’, however, the original form 'mue 
was regularly simplified to 'me so that, in this case, a 
“vrddhi” vowel had to be prefixed, the result being IE 
* em6-s ‘my’; endingless forms of the possessive adjec- 
tives were used as genitive case-forms of the pronouns 
(with initial accent, i.e. probably substantivized), e.g. 
'teue ‘of thee’; the corresponding lsg 'erne apparently 
took over the initial 'm- from other case-forms like 'me, 
this giving 'm&me of which the actually reconstructible 
PIE *mene (Avestan mana, OCS mene) must be a dissim- 
ilated form. Hitt, ammel will be regular from * emele , an 
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obvious dissimilation of *emene, itself a blend of 'emo-s 
and *mene. This, then, hardly reflects an old possessive /- 
morpheme, nor does *?nene itself appear to contain an 
old genitive even if such a thing may be recoverable 
from, e.g., Chuvash bi/minu ‘I/my’ and Kamchadal 
k'e/ken who/whose' (no. 25). 

43. A passive participle in -t-, well-known from IE *-to- 
(altemating with *-wo-), is found also in Uralic and, most 
clearly, Eskimo. The last distinguishes an active ptc. in 
*-tuq/*-5uq (stem *-tuR-/*-8uR-') and a passive ptc. in 
*-taq/*-5aq (stem *-taR-/*-8aR-): Greenlandic neri-soq ‘eat- 
ing’, neri-saq eaten'. In Rasmussen ms. arguments are 
given for identification of the active form with the IE 
action-noun type in plain *-t- (Skt. isu-bhr-t- ‘carrying 
arrows'), and of the 3rd sg. possessive of the passive 
form with the IE passive ptc. in *-fo-, *b h r-to- ‘carried’ 
meaning properly belonging to the earning one’. If the 
active form in *-f- is retained as the 3sg finite verb, its 
object in *-m may indeed be an old genitive (cf. ad 24). 

44. Participle nt: The verbal derivative used in the 
Vogul present periphrasis, e.g. mint-ant-em ‘I am going’, 
is highly reminiscent of the IE active participle, prs. 
*b h er-o-nt-s carrying'. However, it is hard to see what is 
gained by analyzing the IE 3rd plural finite present in 
*-nt-i as a neuter plural of the participle, just because this 
is -iiti in Sanskrit; as the author notes, this is mostly 
equated with Gk. ptpovra and derived from IE *-nt-d 2 . 
True, the development of schwa to Skt. /i/ has been 
attacked by Burrow 1979, but if the arguments had been 
any good (and we are not aware of any), wouldn’t the 
author have quoted one? 

53- A conative sk is attempted for the IE inchoative 
present suffix *-ske/o- and a Fenno-Ugric companion 
posited as *- sk -, the latter being functionally mostly a fre- 
quentative, but also conative. It should of course not be 
suppressed that the IE suffix is also mostly iterative, but 
that shade appears to adhere originally to the accompa- 
nying reduplication (Gk. SiS&ckco ‘teach’, i.e. begin to 
teach again and again, teach little by little); but reduplica- 
tion may disappear (as it has in the Hittite iterative sk- 
verbs). Given the general shortness of suffixes, the 
palatality of the FU sibilant and the IE velar attracts atten- 
tion and makes this equation look better than most. 

60-62. Interrogatives have k,j, m In IE and Uralic, the 
j- forms have become relative (IE *i6-s ‘he who’), a most 
remarkable common innovation duly pointed out by the 
author (225). 

Adding the existence of a fourth interrogative marker, 
viz. n (no. 64), there is some possibility that the entire 
system of interrogatives has very deep roots combining 
it with that of other pronouns: Is it a pure coincidence 
that the 1st, 2nd and 3rd person markers are m/k, t/n, 
s/V, and the demonstrative stem nuclei may also be 
posited as m/k, t/n, s/V on a scale of falling proximity, 
and even the interrogatives exhibit m/k and w? Could it 
be that the persons were simply marked by morphemes 
indicating the degree of closeness to the speaker? And, 
finally, is it possible that the interrogatives are simply 
demonstratives used in questions, perhaps on an ade- 
quate tone, of the type “(and) this one?”, meaning “who 
is he?” — ? What is the chance that the three sets would 
just happen to display, in full or in part, a variation 
employing the same alternants, albeit not by common 
rules? [FC] 

The final main chapter on Ainu vowel altemadons is 
beyond the scope of this review. We only note that the 
author finds support for a “northern Asiatic connection” 
in the facts he has adduced, esp. the morphemes of dual 


k(i) and plural t(i) which are presuasively characterized 
as decisive and diagnostic. 

A concluding chart summarizes the results as giving 
eight main subfamilies of Eurasiatic: Etruscan, IE. Uralic- 
Yukaghir, Altaic, Korean-Japanese-Ainu. Gilvak. Chukot- 
ian, and Eskimo-Aleut. Miller 1996 supplies very impres- 
sive additional arguments for the inclusion of Korean and 
Japanese into Altaic under a strict Neogrammarian con- 
cept of genetic relationship. Thus, it is highly possible, 
indeed expected, that future research will simplify- the 
taxonomic picture of this distant relationship which, 
despite all reservations forced upon us by rigorous meth- 
ods, simply must contain a substantial nucleus of truth. It 
may not be superfluous to note that there are no real 
alternative explanations for the observed correspondenc- 
es: No variety of trade contact will bring whole sets of 
grammatical markers from one language into another and 
leave the bulk of the lexicon alone - that simply is not 
the way people of different language background com- 
municate. Nor is there any reason that the lines of genet- 
ic relationship that have certainly been proved valid for 
later periods, should not extend back into the more dis- 
tant past. In fact quite on the contrary-: it takes a certain 
degree of mobility to exchange linguistic material with a 
neighboring population, and, as we go back in time, the 
possibilities for such secondary exchange gradually 
dimmish leaving, before some as yet undefined point in 
time, good old genetic relatedness as the only solution 
allowed by sheer logic. 

To the Indo-Europeanist, Greenberg’s book is of 
importance in that it assembles so many indications of a 
common origin of the whole of his Eurasiatic that it 
places IE in a wider context from which there appears to 
be no escape. The book does not supply the phonetic 
laws to prove the correspondences regular, but in view 
of the sheer size of the evidence this is of secondary 
importance. By definition, pioneering work cannot be 
perfect, but this one certainly constitutes a goldmine in 
which future researchers will find material for fruitful 
further investigations. What remains is of course contin- 
ued sifting according to the rigorous standards of the 
comparative method which alone can show which 
impressionistic comparisons will stand the test of time. 
That a handsome number will is already beyond ques- 
tion. 

The message to the prehistorian is perhaps not for the 
reviewers to grasp, but at least it shows that, whatever 
may be the extent of language mixture in the vast linguis- 
tic continuum ranging from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and through Arctic America, there is a considerable com- 
mon core of very old elements that date back to a time 
when all of the languages here concerned were one. 
Since the only unforced explanation of this picture is 
prehistoric migration, the book implicitly invites archae- 
ologists to contribute to an interdisciplinary clarification 
of a very large segment of man’s prehistory in the North- 
ern hemisphere. □ 


Abbreviations of languages: Al. = Aleut: EA = Eurasiatic: EEsk. = East 
Eskimo (Inuit); Esk. = Eskimo; Esk.-Al. = Eskimo-Aleut; Finn. = 
Finnish; FU = Finno-Ugric; Gk. = Greek; Hitt. = Hittite; Hung. = 
Hungarian; IE = Indo-European; Lat. = Latin; Lith. = Lithuanian; 
OCS = Old Church Slavic; PEsk. = Proto-Eskimo; PIE = Proto-Indo- 
European; Sir. = Sirenik Eskimo; Skt. = Sanskrit; Turk. = Turkish; 
WEsk. = West Eskimo (Yuk). 

The sigilla FC and JER are used to mark suggestions for which only 
one of the reviewers is responsible. 
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